SUMMARY 


The present issue of the Ethos is concerned with problems of the essence of theatre, its ethos and 
reference to the world of values, while special attention is paid to the philosophical and theological 
aspects of the analyzed questions. The intention is to evoke the so far underestimated vision of 
theatre in which the world is the stage, and God the Creator remains the ultimate Director. Since 
its beginnings, theatre has condensed in itself the most important aspects of human existence: the 
relationship between the human being and the sacred, as well the ones between individuals and 
world. The greatness of theatrical works has always consisted in creating personages endowed 
with as complex and mysterious an existence as that of the human person. Thus it is no coinci- 
dence that the concept of person, the main motif of personalistic philosophy, advanced among 
others by Karol Wojtyta, involves reference to the theatrical mask. The authors of the texts 
included in the present volume have undertaken questions such as the meaning of theatre, the 
conception of history as the drama of God and man, the modern face of theatre, as well as the 
relationship between theatre and the good of the human person, which is accompanied by a pre- 
sentation of the work of the Rhapsodic Theatre and its role in the life of Karol Wojtyła - Pope 
John Paul II. 

The text From the Editors presents the personal side of theatre within the theatrum 
mundi paradigm, pointing to the universal motif of human freedom rooted in God’s creative and 
redemptive act and manifested in everyday human life and in the events of the world. 

In his address to artists gathered in the “La Fenice” theatre in Venice, Pope John Paul II spoke 
on the genuinely human values conveyed by art, and referred to the history of Venice as a city of 
human encounter which has welcomed all men, regardless of their ethnic and cultural identity, and 
inspired them to create beauty. The Pope stressed the experience of universality in art, which 
cannot be perceived merely as an object or as a means, but rather as a foundational pursuit 
preceding any other form of human activity. Owing to its capability of reaching the genuine and 
ultimate sense of life, art is inherently religious: it awakens the anxiety that persists in the depth of 
the essence of the human being. This anxiety that cannot be removed either by science with its 
objective laws or by any theory with its optimistic prognoses. Unlike science or theory, art leads 
man towards a deeper consciousness, makes him turn towards his inner being and become more 
human. Therefore art is also a school of humanity. Artists, who follow the inspiration that has its 
source outside their beings, give their total selves to the inexpressible, thus pointing to God. Art, in 
its special way, reveals the transcendence and, as such, is a way towards God. Also the Church 
incorporates art, its symbols and gestures, in her liturgy in order to lead man to God. Beauty and 
truth evoke each other, they are both names of God, who assumed the perfect shape of love in 
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Christ. John Paul II invited the gathered artists to prayer, stressing that without art the world would 
be deprived of a most beautiful voice, and encouraged them in the effort to interpret, through their 
creative work, the biblical passage from the Book of Genesis in which God, looking at his creation, 
says that it is good, and thus also beautiful. Indeed, it is beauty and goodness that constitute the 
horizon of art. 

The text opening the volume is an excerpt from Hans Urs von Balthasar’s work Theo-drama. 
Theological Dramatic Theory devoted to the topos of the theatre of the world and the way it was 
modeled in the Christian culture, starting already with the Old Testament times, through the 
writings of St. Paul, St. Augustine, Martin Luther, Erasmus, John of Salisbury, as well as in plays 
by Shakespeare, Ronsard and Calderón de la Barca. 

The first section is entitled In Pursuit of the Essence of Theatre. 

Mieczystaw Krapiec, OP, refers to the Shakespearian motto totus mundus agit histrionem, 
which in a way repeats St. Paul’s words: “We have become a spectacle to the world, both to angels 
and to people” (1 Cor 4: 9), in saying that each human person is the crystallization and materia- 
lization of a Divine idea, destined to grow and reach the state of perfection. Therefore each human 
being participates in the Divine scenario, necessarily playing the part intended for him or her by 
God. Human beings express themselves by means of various systems of signs which permeate 
every realm of life, including cognition, love and creativity. The most common are objective, 
instrumental and conventional signs, such as cognitive concepts, speech, writing or schematic 
drawings, which make everyday life and interpersonal communication possible. Concepts, which 
originate in the process of abstracting particular characteristics from the existing things and are 
thus mental representations of the relations obtaining among these characteristics, constitute the 
underlying structure of any form of communication. These signs are generally transparent: they are 
clear to the human mind which has created them. Thus the world of semiotic relations is the world 
of specifically human personal experiences which find their expression in various forms and areas 
of cognition, as well as in the field of moral action and creativity. It is by means of those semiotic 
experiences that man accomplishes truth, goodness and beauty, the transcendental qualities of 
being, in his life. However, side by side with conventional signs, there exists an entire realm of 
personal signs and experiences which also uncover the essence of theatre. Personal signs involve 
the shaping of the human subject, transforming him or her according to the perceived principle or 
idea. Unlike conventional signs, human persons, each of whom is a source of personal signs, are not 
subject to any general acting scheme, but remain unrepeatable and independent. While not ex- 
hausting the entire realm of personal signs, which are essentially the groundwork of human per- 
sonal life, theatre illustrates very well how human life can be fulfilled as a result of actualization of 
the personal signs which transform it, having a real impact on the subject, and not merely on his or 
her artifacts. Thus the significant difference between the two types of signs is that the former serve 
communication, while the latter have the power of modifying the human person as such. The 
greater the perfection of personal signs, the greater their impact on the subjects and on their 
actions, and the more visible the personal unrepeatable principle or principles on which they 
act. Theatre as such rests in its essence on personal signs: actors reveal to the audience their 
personal visions of the principles or ideals on which they act, their personal acts of will, and their 
unrepeatable emotions expressed by means of gestures. Personal signs, and thus the dramatic 
characters, are themselves unrepeatable since they are marked by the life experience of the actors, 
by their living, unrepeatable grasp of the principle on which to draw. While in the case of conven- 
tional signs unambiguity is desired, it would cause a major drawback in the realm of theatre, where 
personal signs designate the principles the actor has personally grasped and loved. Introducing the 
system of personal signs into the space of theatre humanizes it and stimulates the contact between 
the actors and the audience, as well as the spectators’ katharsis. In this vision, theatre is an 
illustration of human life in which persons are to genuinely play their parts rather than replace 
their personal signs with conventional ones. By playing the given part in the Divine scenario, by 
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personal decisions in which true good is chosen, the human person builds up his or her self, thus 
ultimately meeting God’s plan and contributing to the beauty of life. 

In the so far unpublished text, Irena Stawińska, the late theatre theorist from the Catholic 
University of Lublin, discusses the ancient genre of tragedy, its necessary presuppositions, the 
vision of the world it implies, as well as the reasons why tragedy is no longer a dominant or even 
frequently employed genre in modern theatre. Indeed, today we are facing a genuine fascination 
with tragedy, with its theme as such and with its tragic protagonists. Yet on the other hand, modern 
culture demonstrates an inherent impossibility of reaching the level of tragedy. The reasons for this 
situation are manifold, one of them being the fact that tragedy involves the need not only to ask, 
but also to answer the underlying questions of anthropology, concerning the human nature, the 
position of the human being in the universe, the relationship between human beings and God, as 
well as the limitations that humans encounter in their lives which they nevertheless struggle to 
overcome. Although modern theatre of absurd frequently raises these and other questions pertain- 
ing to the existential situation of man, the principal difference is that, unlike in the case of tragedy, 
they remain unanswered. The modern fascination with tragedy can be explained by the current 
civilizational crisis, primarily of anthropological nature, which necessarily stimulates posing the 
questions inherently present in tragedy. The crisis in question is essentially one of the conception of 
man. The main difference between ancient and modern plays lies in the fact that ancient dramatists 
believed in man and praised heroic attitudes, while modern authors, in particular those represent- 
ing the theatre of absurd, do not have this faith, and thus allow the elements of crisis and decline to 
predominate. In ancient Greece, tragedy, the oldest literary genre, was a theatre of religious and 
national appeal. The source of Greek tragedies was epic poems and myths. A special task in the 
Greek tragedy belonged to the chorus, which performed a complex role. Firstly, the Chorus, by 
reference to metaphors, represented the element of poetry; secondly it expressed universal and 
general truths; and thirdly, it added to the dramatic tenor of the plot raising the rank of the events 
by their theological explication. The function of the Chorus in Greek tragedy was so substantial 
that the limitation of its prerogatives would in time lead to the decline of the genre as such. The 
tragic protagonists were generally individuals bearing all kinds of responsibility and tragedies were 
to remind those in power that their decisions had grave consequences. The essence of a Greek 
tragedy is a discord or an antagonism. However, tragedy as a genre developed freely, it wasn’t 
subject to any literary rules, which were only written down ex post. It rather rested on a sense of 
harmony, on a presupposition that there is a correspondence between the actions and the reward 
or punishment. Greek tragedy introduced also the idea of poetic justice: the antagonistic char- 
acters were given the same number of verses to present their arguments or reject the arguments of 
their opponent. Their opposing attitudes expressed two or more various conceptions of life. Thus 
tragedy expressed the conviction that each human being should be granted the right to his or her 
own course of action or decision, to his or her own vision of life. The essential principle against 
which a tragedy was built was that of suffering being a universal human experience. Suffering was 
also considered a necessary condition of clear vision and a task to fulfill, a trial one must go 
through. One of the reasons why tragedies are not written nowadays is absence of the anthropo- 
logical assumptions of this kind, namely rejection of the truth that suffering enables the grasp of the 
reality. Another inherent element of tragedy was rhetoric which introduced poetic metaphors in 
passing a judgment on the human condition. However, the reflection on the essence of tragedy did 
not stop with the decline of Greek tragedy and it concerns the future of art and human life. A crime 
will not become tragic unless it involves an element of higher necessity, if it concerns the human 
condition and is in some way inscribed in the metaphysics of the world. In order to be tragic a crime 
must be a consequence of a general human attitude and cannot be just accidental. It is always 
marked by an element of confusion and involves an instance of transcendent interference. Merely 
social, economic or psychological motivations will never make a crime tragic and a tragedy neces- 
sarily poses the question about the philosophy of life. Yet genuine tragedy is one in which the 
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human being is perceived as a responsible subject. Tragedy as a genre rejects a purely determinist 
conception of man and recognizes human freedom of choice: although nothing happens without 
gods’ knowledge, nothing happens without the protagonists’ active perpetration. A person who is 
subject to social or any other determination cannot be a tragic protagonist. A tragic protagonist 
struggles for the good, wants to avoid evil, risks his or her life and is ready to sacrifice it, he or she is 
a mature human being, by no means godless or irreverent. Rethinking the problems of the limi- 
tations of human free will and of divine foreknowledge is an important task for tragedy authors of 
any time. 

The text by Dietrich Steinbeck is an excerpt from his book Einleitung in die Theorie und 
Systematik der Theaterwissenschaft [Introduction to the Theory and Systematics of the Study of 
Theatre} which offers a phenomenological analysis of the origin and structure of the theatrical 
work of art, as well as an investigation into the methodology of theatre theory. In the published 
extract, the author, following the approach of Roman Ingarden, examines the theatrical work of art 
as an intentional and schematic entity, and focuses on its mode of existence, its entireness and 
identity. 

The succeeding section bears the title History: The Drama of God and Man. 

Fr. Marek Pyc reflects on Hans Urs von Balthasar’s vision of history as the stage on which 
Jesus Christ is the main persona dramatis. The root of the drama inherent in the world’s history, 
of the drama man is unable to settle by himself, lies in his rejection of God’s offer of infinite 
love and results in the breaking of the covenant. The occurrence of this dramatic space itself 
signifies that the history of the world is already engulfed in God’s saving plan of love which 
necessitates redemption accomplished by the power of the blood of Christ. God’s eternal saving 
plan includes response to any manifestation of freedom on the part of the creation, while the Son of 
God is the ultimate guarantee of this plan and vouches for everything that concerns the creation 
and the history of the humanity, including the most extreme consequences of human abuse of 
freedom. The risk God took by creating beings endowed with freedom can be justified only by the 
fact that, as the God of love, he is able to grasp all their disobedience and loss. The world could not 
have been created had the mission of the Son not been taken into account beforehand. The Cross is 
the counterbalance of the risk caused by man’s having been endowed with freedom, the Son being 
the eternal Covenant and everlasting Dialogue. Thus God is active on the stage of the world, 
participating in the drama of history. Balthasar holds that this fact determines the dramatic nature 
of the history of salvation which, as such, remains the history of God’s involvement with the created 
world and of God’s struggle with man for the sake of the salvation of man. In Balthasar’s view, the 
dramatic language of theatre can prove useful in describing the drama of salvation that extends 
between the Creator and the creation. In this case, the language of theatre serves as a metaphor 
that reveals the triple involvement of the Triune God in the history of man: God the Father is the 
Author of the drama, while the Son of God, its main Actor and Protagonist, is inspired and guided 
by the Holy Spirit, the ultimate Director. In Balthasar’s vision, Jesus Christ is the necessary 
condition of the drama which commences already with his existence. Balthasar points to two 
complementary aspects of the Son’s involvement in the saving drama. As Incarnate, he remains 
part of this drama, yet he preserves his absolute freedom from the world. These two poles con- 
stitute the space in which the history of the saving drama is accomplished. In his dramaticity that 
embraces all the world and history, Jesus Christ becomes the norm of any human or world drama. 
The key concept in Balthasar’s theo-drama, as well as its hermeneutic guideline, is the notion of 
mission and of being sent. In Jesus Christ, the Person becomes identical with the Mission. In this 
sense, the drama of the world ultimately becomes the Christodrama. The dramatic nature of 
Christ’s mission lies in the Son’s free decision to serve to reveal, through his obedience to the 
Father and through his expiatory death, God’s commitment to and involvement in the drama of the 
world. The Son of God enters the saving drama in the mystery of Incarnation. The goal of the 
dramatic mission of Christ is to found the Kingdom of God, gradually embracing all the reality, so 
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that the world should become the realm of his kingly power. By way of kenosis the Son of God 
condescends to accept death on the Cross, and so the saving drama ultimately proves victorious. At 
the apogee of the drama, Christ, lifted up, draws everyone to himself, thus transforming the earthly 
fall into the full success of his mission. The mystery of Christ’s descent into hell is interpreted by 
Balthasar as an act of solidarity with the dead in which the Son of God experiences a vision of the 
“sin in itself,” definitely defeated and separated from human beings. Through his descent into hell 
he enters the reality condemned by God and contrary to the Father. Therefore, according to 
Balthasar, Good Friday and Holy Saturday express the most dramatic mysteries of the Son’s 
absolute abandonment by the Father. Yet even then the Father and the Son remain united in 
the Holy Spirit, the darkness of sin being embraced by the mystery of their mutual love which is 
marked by the fruit of resurrection that defeats sin, death, hell and Satan. Thus the resurrection is 
the terminal point of the Incarnation. Responding to Son’s love, which was obedient to death on 
the Cross, the Father raises the Son from the dead. The mystery of the resurrection manifests the 
deepest sense of the saving mission of the Son, as well as the radical turn from eternal death to 
eternal life, which annihilates the loneliness of sin. Balthasar points to continuous timeliness of the 
saving drama: the earthly existence of the Incarnate Son of God by no means remained a past 
event, but is everlasting. According to Balthasar, the Eucharist is the privileged place where Christ 
remains present and where his Paschal work here on earth is accomplished. Due to the working of 
the Holy Spirit the sacrifice of the Lamb is continuously present, thus making it possible for the 
faithful to participate in the Paschal event. By celebrating the Eucharist, the Church directly 
participates in the Paschal drama. The risen Lord allows the Church to have him in the Eucharist 
and in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Yet the victory over evil powers by no means marks the comple- 
tion of the saving drama. The saving work of the Son is made present by the Spirit at any and every 
moment, which does not stop scandalizing the world. The history of the world, as well as the history 
of the Church, manifests the still ongoing struggle between the heavenly Jerusalem and the de- 
monic Babylon. The world has rejected the expiatory work of the Lamb and therefore the mission 
of Christ must be perceived in apocalyptic terms, as involving every human being. Thus, in 
Balthasar’s vision, one can point to the simultaneity of the liturgy of adoration and the ongoing 
struggle. In conclusion, Balthasar describes the moment of the Son’s absolute triumph, when 
nothing will oppose God’s will and the distance caused by sin will have been atoned for and 
removed. Not only human beings, but - in some mysterious way — the entire created reality will 
participate in this victory. A new heaven and a new earth, owing to their unity in the Son, will have 
become the ultimate eschatological form of creation. Time will become eternity and the transitory 
earth will enter the eternal heaven, while the human beings will assume the being of the Son. Thus 
the entire created reality will participate in the Triune life, definitely concluding the redemptive 
mission of the Son. 

Wiestaw Dawidowski, OSA, examines the role of reference to theatre in works of St. Augus- 
tine. If the opinion that Augustine was an irreconcilable enemy of theatre were true, some of his 
remarks on theatre might seem surprising. On the other hand, were those references to theatre 
mere rhetorical figures or were they significant elements of his vision of the world? In his Con- 
fessions, Augustine left a testimony to his fascination with theatre in which he found fulfilment of 
his needs, both emotional and cognitive: by identifying his own experience with that shown on 
stage, he could gain insight into the world of human feelings, overcome the sense of loneliness and 
participate in human solidarity. Although the theatre of the fourth and fifth centuries abounded in 
violent and vulgar forms of entertainment, they were not what Augustine preferred. He relished in 
mild plays: in comedies and tragedies with erotic overtones, in particular in the works by Virgil, his 
favourite poet. Augustine himself made a successful effort as a poet, reciting his poetry on stage 
and winning a competition. Later, he became disappointed in theatre. In the third book of the 
Confessions, he offers a hermeneutics of theatre spectacle based on the First Letter of St. John, in 
which Christians are called to renounce the love of the world for the sake of the love of God. 
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Fascination with theatre is, according to Augustine, an expression of the desire of the eyes, a sinful 
curiosity which ultimately destroys the reflective part of the soul. Actually, the most important 
reason for the change in Augustine’s attitude towards theatre was his gnoseological disenchant- 
ment. Theatre was the world of fiction, of deceit, where false fascination and futile curiosity 
induced the spectator to lead an illusory life, unworthy of a philosopher who does not seek 
substitutes, but true spiritual nourishment. After his conversion, Augustine did not initially consid- 
er tragedies, comedies and pantomimes as morally harmful: they were intended as true stories, 
but told by means of literary fiction, their falsity resulting from their genre. However, after he had 
been ordained priest and bishop, and in particular, when he had formed a fixed opinion on the issue 
of falsehood, he condemned theatrical performances. He believed they deformed the spectators’ 
conscience by obscuring the boundaries between right and wrong. Furthermore, the knowledge of 
human emotions theatre provides neither helps in improving one’s life nor translates into genuine 
sympathy. It is only authentic Christian life based on human solidarity that may result in a change 
of conduct. Augustine’s criticism of theatre was similar to Plato’s, since the latter claimed that 
actors deceive not only the spectators but also themselves, believing what is actually evil to be 
good. One may ask, however, if there exists the kind of theatre which is friendly towards the 
spectator, and where both actors and spectators can feel at home. For Plato, the Republic, under- 
stood as a poetic work, as the genuine embodiment of the genre of tragedy, provided such theatre. 
To the human-created theatre, Augustine opposed the Heavenly Jerusalem subsisting over time 
and space, where the redeemed, in the company of angels, contemplated God — the true spectacle. 
Augustine, however, exhorted Christians neither to fight against the earthly theatre nor to ignore 
it, but to be familiar with it, at the same time maintaining the proper distance. He was aware that 
people often sought in Church the same experiences as the ones they found in theatre, and 
compared himself to an actor, complaining about the failing attention of his audience. Moreover, 
he drew a comparison - similar to the one we find in Shakespeare’s As You Like It —- between the 
stages of human life and the roles actors play. Infancy, childhood, adolescence, youth, adulthood 
and old age are like necessary masks: along with age, a person changes his or her character, 
appearance, perception of the world, self-knowledge, exactly like actors change masks, remaining 
the same individuals. The difference between Augustine and Shakespeare lies in their attitude 
towards death. The latter believes that human life is a drama, and death comes when the curtain 
falls, while the former thinks that it is exactly at the moment of death that the curtain rises. Thus 
earthly life is a rehearsal, an anticipation of the true spectacle of the glory of God. Human life can 
be therefore considered as a drama of impermanence, but only when it is looked upon in separa- 
tion from God. Despite his critical attitude, St. Augustine may be correctly considered a forerunner 
of the modern use of the topos of the theatre of the world in theology. However, his own references 
to theatre, made unmethodically and irregularly, were not topoi in the proper sense of the word. 
They should rather be called hapax legomenon, concepts used unsystematically to describe what 
cannot be expressed otherwise, in this case the drama of man thrown into the world and undertak- 
ing an effort to understand himself. 

Fr. Eligiusz Piotrowski presents an outline of Hans Urs von Balthasar’s conception of theol- 
ogy construed as a theo-drama. Indeed, Balthasar’s essential work bears a significant title Theo- 
drama: Theological Dramatic Theory, pointing to an important cognitive structure he applied to 
present the history of salvation and its dramaturgic and thus dramatic shape. Theatre (drama) and 
religion manifest obvious affinities, among them the shared concept of author, stage, actors and 
director. In the case of religion it is God who makes the ultimate Author and Director, while the 
human beings are actors on the stage of the world. Already in antiquity theatre was seen as 
a means to express the deepest and the most dramatic human experiences. Ancient as well as 
medieval and modern drama aspires to portray the whole of the reality, embracing Divine as well 
as human matters, which are the source of dramatic creativity. In his conception, Balthasar does 
not propose the passage from theatre to theology, but rather employs the instruments, structures 
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and above all the idea of drama itself in his vision of what happens between God and man. As 
a genre, the drama, itself an important aspect of culture, not only conveys a certain truth about 
human individuals, but also attempts their transformation. In the Christian reinterpretation the 
drama takes place in front of God, on the stage of the world, which fully came into being once the 
Word became flesh. Dramatic presentation appears already in the Old Testament, while reference 
to the reality of theatre is made, albeit indirectly, in the New Testament, where it is said, “we have 
become a spectacle to the world, both to angels and to people” (1 Cor 4: 9). However, although 
the New Testament clearly demonstrates the vertical and Trinitarian “theo-drama,” the ancient 
category of the theatre of the world was underestimated in the first centuries of Christianity. Only 
the humanists, among them John of Salisbury, would clearly point to the connection between the 
tragic and dramatic reality of the world and its history on the one hand and ancient theatre on the 
other. The metaphor of theatre soon caused the growth of Christian mystery and morality plays 
expressing the tension inherent in man’s relation to God. The idea of the theatre of the world was 
later reflected in plays by William Shakespeare and Pedro Calderón de la Barca among others, 
and it was revived in the 19th and 20th centuries by Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Luigi Pirandello. 
In Balthasar’s vision the opposition between the heavens and the earth gives the frame to the 
theo-drama. The present moment is a dynamic reality in God: eternity gives the meaning to the 
created time and the two are congruent: time is granted its share in eternity and eternity partic- 
ipates in time. The Father gives birth to the Son, thus creating the distance indispensable to every 
love. The ultimate manifestation of the distance present in the history of salvation is Christ’s 
aloneness on the cross. The created world is in the phase of becoming in order to meet the 
perennial plan of God. Thus the world is in some way entangled in the drama that occurs in 
God and so it discovers the truth of its existence, the truth that there exists “the other” to which 
God, being love, is directed. It turns out that unity and distance are not opposites. The creation, 
though different from God, is not abandoned by its Creator, and even sin, which introduced 
estrangement in the world, did not change this situation. Thus God is invariably present through- 
out the drama, and the role of man is to accept his part in it and persevere. The struggle does not 
take place above the heads of human beings, but in their selves. According to the Christian 
Revelation, no place remains outside the scope of the Divine drama. In his theological conside- 
rations Balthasar undertakes the problem of human freedom in relation to the freedom of God. 
Man confronted with the compulsion of freedom, seeking the norms of exercising it, discovers that 
the only wise option is to turn to the eternal freedom. It is only in the Christian vision of the dignity 
of a human person that the tension inherent in the drama man finds existing is overcome. Sin 
disturbed the natural order of things, and thus the problem with which all the actors on the stage of 
the world struggle is death, which provides the background of any human drama. The Persons of 
the Holy Trinity, although referred to separately, actually never occur separately. The Son is the 
first kenosis, the event of absolute love, while the Holy Spirit, who remains the “we” of the Father 
and the Son, also shares the kenotic nature. Jesus perceives himself through the prism of his 
mission, of his role on the stage of the world. He identifies himself with his mission, which is to 
reveal the truth of God. Owing to the mission of Jesus, it is possible not only to discover what God 
is like, but also to redefine the concept of person. According to the New Testament, God’s will to 
give himself to the creation was the reason why the world came into being, and thus in the apt 
moment, in the theatre of the world, there appeared Jesus, the new Actor, who became the central 
protagonist of the drama. Jesus took on himself the people’s sins as well as God’s anger, and not 
merely the punishment. The resurrection is the proof that God is involved in the saving event and 
that forgiveness and the cross are tightly bound, human nature thus entering the previously 
unavailable realms. And so, at the cost of the Son’s hopeless desperation to which there is no 
analogy, human despair was replaced by comfort, and justice by charity. The hell has been 
definitely overcome and made the proof of sins being absolved and man being endowed with 
grace. Thus Balthasar ends his theological conception with a vision of apocatastasis: temporality 
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becomes absorbed by eternity, the victory of the Son is absolute and everything has found its place 
in the Kingdom of God. 

Fr. Jan Sochoni reflects on the need for theatre in the modern world and holds that even 
after the experiments of avant-garde theatre, the theatre of absurd and cruelty, one can still 
consider the medium of theatre as a mode of artistic expression of human life, demonstrating 
reference to a broader European cultural tradition that involves the Christian outlook upon the 
world. The universal appeal of theatre springs from its language being built upon the word and the 
gesture, the fundamental forms of expression and the basic attributes of human condition. In 
particular, theatre offers an opportunity of staging personal and social stories, giving them the 
shape of a metaphor that calls for interpretation. It is through the medium of theatrical signs that 
the essence of the staged stories can be discovered. On this principle, theatrical performances were 
incorporated in the pastoral practice of the Church in order to lead the faithful towards a better 
understanding of the mystery conveyed in the Bible. Despite the various constraints that the 
Church put on performing traditional morality plays, as well as on other forms theatrical expres- 
sion, theatre was generally perceived as an expression of devotion, joy and recreation. It naturally 
fused with religious thinking: it reflected everyday struggles and in the fullest possible way ex- 
pressed the sense of the word “person.” It offered a hope of spiritual transformation, of a return to 
the life that follows conscience and socially accepted practices. Thus theatre could be seen as 
a means of deciphering the “anthropological wonder” inherent in the life of every human person. 
The particular concept of theatre as locus theologicus was elaborated in the 16th century by 
Melchior Cano, who demonstrated that the entire structure of a play can be informed with clues 
pointing to the Revelation. Owing to its structure, religious theatre was capable of mediation 
between God and man. It served as a place of the encounter with God, both for the performers 
and the director, and for the audience. According to this conception, theatre can be seen as a mode 
of human life which exhibits each person’s individual “play,” directed by God, the ultimate Di- 
rector, who has called every human being, in his or her decisional faculty, to make choices that will 
result in true good inherently carrying along beauty and happiness. The entire world appears then 
to be the stage of a drama, the place where the role assigned to a given person in God’s idea is 
played. The key concept in the understanding of any culture, and thus also in the understanding of 
theatre, is that of personal sign. One can speak about a particular elevation of theatre which can be 
seen as a place of retreat. The religious origins of theatre demonstrate that God-the Absolute has 
provided human beings with a chance of full happiness, free from the earthly limitations, once they 
have entered communion with him, through cognition and love. Therefore one is led astray while 
seeking for the perfect spiritual freedom in theatre, for the cathartic experience, without a reference 
to the metaphysical and religious certainty. Theatre does not merely offer entertainment, neither is 
it a place for anthropological workshops, but it constitutes an important mode of life. Therefore it is 
crucial that theatre should preserve its essence of the carrier of personal signs, thus building up 
a culture which will find its ultimate fulfillment within the metaphysical order of the Absolute 
Creator. A good example of religious theatre, referring both to the Christian and to the Jewish 
tradition, can be found in the work of the Polish director Tadeusz Kantor. The critics have debated 
whether Kantor’s theatre is rather blasphemy of the sacred than a locus theologicus. Yet despite the 
fact that Kantor never made any direct declarations as to the associations of his plays with the 
Catholic or the Jewish religion, it is God, and not simply the sacred, that is seen within the horizon 
of his reflections. Kantor’s plays, of which The Dead Class, Wielopole, Wielopole, and I Shall Never 
Return Here, are most famous, have been based on the director’s memories, torn apart and 
fragmented, and they express the idea that the essence of life can be shown only through death, 
as well as the conviction that after the cruelties of war no genuine art or theodicy can be possible. 
Although Kantor’s references to the Gospel do not have a religious or liturgical sense, Biblical 
motifs are seen by him as a helpful tool in illustrating the human experience: the Cross is seen as 
a synonym of the human fate, of the yoke of suffering and afflictions. Rich in personal signs, 
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Kantor’s theatre has an important role in the dialogue on the need and shape of religious expe- 
rience and on the place of the Church in social life. To Catholics, it can serve as a mirror in which 
they can see a reflection of their worries, anxieties and passions. To the seeking ones, it offers 
support and hope that the strife of life will not be lost, since what matters is the itinerary, the 
pilgrimage towards what makes the human being human. Thus one can say that Kantor’s theatre 
assumes a dialogical mark. 

The following section refers to the Theatre Today. 

Józef Szajna, famous painter, theatre director, pedagogue and actor, reflects upon the mean- 
ing of art and his role as an artist. He understands his task as giving testimony to the infinite truth 
of existence by using the finite: the weak and fragile means of expression available to visual arts. 
His own art, which he considers a vocation, an inner necessity indescribable with words, has been 
influenced by Szajna’s experience of imminent death during his imprisonment in concentration 
camps at the time of the second world war. The tragic facts of his life were the source of many years 
of multiform creative activity aimed at indicating the necessity — and possibility — of purification, 
penance and revival. His recent idea was to erect the Mound of Remembrance and Reconciliation 
in Oświęcim in order to unite the people of goodwill in the common act of creating a symbol of 
hope and love. 

Antoni Libera contributes an essay on Samuel Beckett’s play Catastrophe, written especially 
for the 1982 summer theatre festival in Avignon, to be staged on “Czech day” — a day of solidarity 
with the Czech dramatist and dissident Vaclav Havel, then imprisoned by the communist regime. 
A play by Beckett would, it was hoped, not only add splendor to the occasion but help in obtaining 
Havel’s release from prison. Catastrophe surprised everyone: not only was it dedicated to Havel 
(Beckett very rarely dedicated his texts to particular people), but its plot was about Havel’s 
predicament. As a result, its message was perceived by Western critics as purely political. The 
protagonist was interpreted as being Havel himself: a man who was for years oppressed and 
humiliated by the Czech communist regime and yet succeeded in preserving his dignity, even at 
the cost of risking further reprisals. Having adopted a straight political interpretation of the play, 
critics stressed that Beckett seemed, under the influence of current events, to have abandoned his 
principle of non-involvement. But they were wrong. Catastrophe was neither a one-dimensional 
nor an “interventionist” play, and it was certainly not purely political. The critics missed its deeper 
meaning. This can be reconstructed if we consider the history of theatre from ancient times to the 
present day. In Greek theatre, the main role belonged to the dramatist, who was simultaneously 
author, actor and choragus, the leader of the Chorus. In modern times the role of the actor grew in 
importance, until, at the turn of the twentieth century or thereabouts, the actor became the main 
figure in the theatre. Then, in another shift of balance, he was superseded by the director, who 
began to overshadow both the dramatist and the actor. The relations between these figures reflect 
the relations between the three main figures of Christian mythology — the Creator, Devil and Man. 
Thus God the Creator is the dramatist who writes the story of the world and determines man’s fate 
in it. Man, since the beginning of history, plays the role in which he was cast by the Creator, while 
Devil is an envious director who tries to manipulate and “correct” what has been created; he is the 
malicious spoiler of creation. The director’s increasingly privileged position in theatre can be seen 
as reflecting the growth and triumph of the various satanic powers that ruled the world for the last 
hundred years. The greatest tyrannies of our times, namely Communism and Nazism, have precise- 
ly such a background and such dialectics: they began by offering the temptation of absolute 
freedom, but they inevitably resulted in the total enslavement and humiliation of man. In contem- 
porary theatre, just as in Beckett’s Catastrophe, the director seems to be putting the actor on 
a pedestal while actually destroying him, stripping him of his freedom and making him a victim 
of his project. He is motivated by hubris, the arrogant desire to be like the gods. This leads to his 
downfall, accompanied by the mocking laughter of the Devil and the pained silence of the Creator. 
It is only in the light of such an interpretation that the “political” message of Beckett’s play acquires 
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its true depth and power. Thus the essence of Catastrophe is a mythological and historiosophic 
analysis of the causes of totalitarianism. 

Dariusz Kosiński considers different variants and meanings of the metaphor of theatrum 
mundi, the theatre of the world, and refers them to the contemporary “society of the Spectacle,” 
in order to reflect on the significance of theatre in modern culture. Since the publication of 
E. Goffman’s Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, in which human behaviors and social relations 
were rendered in theatrical terms, such an approach to grasping, ordering and analyzing social life 
has become almost universal. However, despite the great input to the understanding of theatre 
provided by Goffman’s sociology and Turner’s anthropology, the comparison of the world to the 
theatre and of particular individuals to actors has been so often thoughtlessly employed by critics 
that its original meaning has been actually lost. As a result, significant aspects of the theatrum 
mundi topos have been obscured, while they should remain of absolute importance to anthropo- 
logical and ethical reflection, as well as to the study of theatre. The world gripped by the Spectacle 
does not call merely for an apology of the theatrical metaphor, but rather for an apology of theatre 
as such. One can distinguish four semantic variants of the theatrum mundi topos: 1. the cosmic 
theatre, as created by God; 2. the world as a play of illusion, 3. man as a marionette and God’s 
plaything; 4. the world as a comedy played by people before people: totus mundus agit histrionem. 
The first two aspects of the theatrum mundi topos fuse harmoniously through the identification of 
the Author, Spectator and Critic as the person of God. Owing to Jesus Christ’s entrance into 
history, the latter idea of the theatre acquired the shape of an overall anthropological conception. 
Thus the destiny of human beings in the theatrum mundi is to play the roles ascribed to the 
particular individuals, without succumbing to the illusion that the opinions coming from the stage 
are decisive for the appreciation of their acting. Instead, human beings should never abandon the 
concern for the conformity of their acting with the principle embodied by Christ. In God’s theatrum 
mundi, acting means neither merriment nor comedy. On the other hand, according to the alterna- 
tive concept of the theatrum mundi, expressed in the formula totus mundus agit histrionem, the 
world appears a miserable and chaotic farce in which everyone participates, showing off and 
meaninglessly messing around, without a purpose or a reward. The most radical formulation of 
the theatrical metaphor was proposed in modernity by Guy Debord, developed by G. Agamben, 
and elaborated on in Polish by K. Rutkowski, who describes the Spectacle as the way of being of 
modern society. The Spectacle determines stereotyped behaviors, gradually limiting the chances of 
stealing away from them. Totus mundus agit spectaculum. The Spectacle Incarnate is an extreme 
implementation of the topos: totus mundus agit histrionem, and as such has nothing in common with 
the theatrum mundi. Indeed, histrions who participate in the Spectacle and claim the entire stage 
for themselves emerge as a disaster that ruins the order of the theatrum mundi. The gloomy stage of 
the Spectalce Incarnate is marked by escape from responsibility, by glorification of life for the sake 
of life, by reluctance to sacrifice anything, by immersion in the apparently eternal present moment. 
In the civilization of histrions the possibility of overcoming the overall embrace of the Spectacle 
Incarnate lies in the gesture delineating a symbolic theatrical frame, which will distinguish thea- 
trical reality from the reality of the Spectacle. Then, theatre will manifest itself as a sanctuary of 
professional acting, of active participation, of efficacy, as opposed to mediocrity. In constantly 
reminding the viewer that the essence of human life is not mere survival, but transformation, that 
the ultimate purpose of all human effort is not self-preservation, but shaping and transforming 
one’s own being, theatre teaches that true greatness can be achieved only in an act of transcending 
oneself. 

Ryszard Strzelecki observes that the anthropological turn in the reflection on theatre took 
place within the last twenty five years and it was inspired by philosophical and theological reflec- 
tion, as well as by the need for a new methodology of research in this field. In fact the term 
“anthropology of theatre” points that the ultimate object of reflection is the human being, although 
perceived in the perspective of theatre: in the situation created by theatrical reality. The twentieth 
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century reform of theatre aimed at incorporating it into the scope of human experience. The 
message of theatre became philosophical, it addressed political realities as well as metaphysical 
issues; the human being was shown in extremis, facing death and Transcendence. Even literature 
adapted its figurative means of expression to the particularity of theatrical transmission, as can be 
seen in T. S. Eliot’s and P. Claudel’s works on stage. Thus theatrical performances became an art of 
numerous codes, of multiple chances revealed in the successive conceptions of acting. In the second 
part of the twentieth century the conviction arose that theatre is particularly predestined to uncov- 
er the fundamentals of human existence, that it is an indispensable and irreplaceable tool of 
revealing the truth about man. The so-called second reform consisted in a programmatic explora- 
tion of the human nature. Even the ultimate destruction manifested by works of authors such as 
A. Artaud, S. Beckett or F. Dürrenmatt would nevertheless lead the spectator towards an almost 
mystical catharsis: despair and absurd would, paradoxically, release hope. Thus negation has 
become the fundamental experience for the philosophy of modern theatre, which perceives man 
as a permanently menaced being. This approach manifests the conviction that Western culture is in 
crisis and that it is facing an imminent fall, which can be also seen in the atrophy of the ontological 
and axiological frames of reference. Therefore theatre has been conceived of as a way towards 
the rebirth of culture, pursued through reference to esoteric practices as well as to its spiritual 
sources, found in distant and primitive cultures which might have reached the so far ignored areas 
of human sensitivity by transcending the limitations of rational cognition. Another challenge for 
modern theatre has consisted in the necessity of creating a language that would be capable of 
grasping the entirety of human experience, including the most primal personality layers and the 
depth of spirit. Theatre, which is construed as a community, as a ritual, or as an almost religious 
experience, has thus become part of life, while simultaneously remaining an anthropological ex- 
periment. However, the theatrical proposals of the postmodern orientation have been counterba- 
lanced on the one hand by the pursuit of intercultural and deeply anthropological theatre on the 
part of such artists as J. Grotowski, E. Barba, A. Mnouschkine or P. Brook, and on the other hand 
by a promising project of academic reflection on theatre proposed by Polish theorist Irena Sta- 
wińska. In Stawiriska’s conception, which was seen as inherently bound with the tradition of 
Christian culture and classical philosophy and which was therefore mistrusted, the anthropology 
of theatre consisted in a reference to the metaphysical and existential situation of man. By ignoring 
Stawitiska’s insights critics failed to recognize that her vision of the anthropology of theatre on the 
one hand was a program of total openness to any valuable reflection on man, while on the other it 
expressed the conviction that man occupies a high place in the hierarchy of being. According to the 
project introduced by Sławińska, the message of theatre and the self-understanding of man accom- 
plished in it depend on the means of theatrical expression, or, in other words, on the ability of 
theatre to accomplish a heroic goal which consists in showing the human person as experiencing 
pain, irreversibility of events, the end and death, but also hope for encountering the transcendental 
reality, as well as the human experience of grace, freedom and love. The theatre that pursues such 
a goal exhibits a high axiological status, it becomes a defender of being as such and provides 
genuine evidence to the truth about the human existence. The dignity of such theatre consists in 
its rejection of the attempts to contaminate it with various philosophical schemata. Its mission 
manifests a genuinely anthropological character: theatre is seen as a form of art that grasps the 
problem of man in a unique way, thus gaining a symbolic status. Most factors that shape theatrical 
reality can be at work only within the sphere of a community, involving communication, partici- 
pation, self-creation and eventually catharsis. Theatre has an advantage over other forms of sym- 
bolic culture in that it not only reveals the basic senses, but also materializes them. In this per- 
spective the controversy whether modern theatre has retained its original nature or has actually 
lost it seems no longer significant. What particular stage productions present is simply various 
configurations of anthropological elements, emphasizing their various aspects and depending on 
the particular theoretical premises. The domain of the anthropology of theatre links general 
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thinking, related to philosophical thinking, with the thinking of an individual. Unless it reaches the 
ultimately human, personal pole, behind which there is a living human being, this domain does not 
deserve the name of anthropological knowledge and this fact precisely distinguishes it from other 
types of reflection. Moreover, one can observe a certain extrapolation of theatrical reality which is 
now perceived as inherent in all the communal actions, in all the theatre related forms, and also in 
numerous situations in life. The expansion of the notion of theatrical reality can be considered on 
two levels. In the objective sense theatrical reality is construed as omnipresent in culture, the global 
and inherently complex category of theatre embracing the social, political and religious domains of 
life as well as the sphere of entertainment. In the methodological sense the aim is to delineate 
a general research perspective that would be helpful for further development of the anthropology 
of theatre. Traditionally, theatre was treated as a metaphor which provides a picture of the human 
condition. The topos of the world as theatre, which dates back to the ancient times, returned in the 
twentieth century. Yet its old poetic formula has little in common with the bond between theatre 
and the human world revealed by modern research. The metaphorical analogy has been replaced 
by the objective data. The entire human activity is subject to the universal conditioning that results 
from the structure of the human being. The more the so far unknown realms of the human nature 
are explored, the more the relation between theatre and life is evident. As a result, the meaning of 
many theatrical categories has got emancipated. One can point in this respect to such categories as 
stage, role, situation, action, events, acting, mask, masking, distance, monologues, dialogue, drama, 
dramaticity, creation, director and wings. They have become expression of the reflection pursued 
in the fields of: sociology, anthropology, psychology, philosophy and theology, which means that 
they have acquired their mature shape outside the research on theatre. This situation only confirms 
the close link between man and the entirety of culture. The authors who have contributed to the 
change in the direction of the development of theatre were anthropologists and sociologists: 
C. Lévi-Strauss, E. Goffman, J. Duvignaud, E. Burns, J. H. Turner, H. Garfinkel, A. R. Hochschild, 
who were assisted in their efforts by psychologists, philosophers and theologians. 

The next block of articles is entitled The Past In the Present. 

Kazimierz Braun presents a shortened version of his Afterword to a recently published French 
translation of Cyprian Norwid’s poetic drama Cleopatra and Ceasar, including a description of the 
origin of the play, a detailed analysis of its plot, its reception against the background of the Euro- 
pean drama and theatre of the period, as well as a reflection on staging Norwid’s plays and the 
history of theatrical adaptations of Cleopatra and Ceasar. Norwid’s output belongs to the late 
romantic and early modernist periods. Side by side with intellectual and metaphysical elements, 
his poetry contains numerous details pertaining to everyday life, as well as particular observations 
and descriptions which demand a deep symbolic interpretation. Cleopatra and Ceasar, which is 
Norwid’s most mature poetic drama, exhibits all the typically Norwidian characteristics: it com- 
bines poetry, realism and symbolism, as well as a reflection on history, culture and the mystery of 
being. The human truth, the truth of human ideas, emotions, actions, decisions, choices, acts of will, 
and even the truth of the simplest reflexes is elevated in this tragedy to the might of the truth of 
a heroic and universal protagonist. Norwid presents himself as both a poet and a mystic, his work 
assuming the dimension of a metaphor, of a symbol or generalization. He adopts a transhistorical 
approach and a transcendent perspective, although the plot of his play is anchored in a particular, 
historical, social and political setting, and it is conditioned by the psychological, emotional and 
spiritual reality conveyed by the protagonists. While arising in a real, tangible specific context, it 
exhibits symbols and evokes metaphors. The duplicity and ambiguity of the poetic drama, as well as 
the density of its poetic matter get even strengthened due to the frequently employed irony. The 
protagonists, their moves and the props are viewed by Norwid with the eye of a stage designer, 
while his crowd scenes or his descriptions of vast spaces are composed as if they were paintings. 
Throughout the creative process Norwid would use his painter’s and sculptor’s imagination. The 
development of the plots of his plays essentially takes place within the human selves, in the 
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protagonists’ hearts and minds, and their action as such is frequently demystified and reduced to 
the minimum, just as it is the case in plays by Różewicz or Beckett. The actual plot of any Norwid’s 
mature drama consists in transformation or transgression, its center being invariably occupied by 
the human being. Norwid’s efforts were concentrated on comprehending the human being and on 
grasping his mode of existence. His aim was to recognize and uncover in every human individual 
the complexity of the worldly existence blended with inherent immortality. He was particularly 
interested in individuals that would stand up against the pressure of convention, abandon the 
established ways of action, capable of liberating themselves from the ordinary ways of thinking, 
in individuals who are ahead of their times, even at the cost of conflict with the existing culture, and 
who, despite their sacrifice, must eventually perish. According to Norwid, such individuals are fully 
conscious of their humanity, both of the limitations, determination and duties they must accept, and 
of their unlimited possibilities of spiritual growth. Although Norwid would concentrate on the 
problems of a human individual, he perceived particular human beings as members of a national, 
cultural, civilizational or historical community, as beings that are as much involved in shaping their 
environment as alienated from it. Norwid’s protagonists are alienated from the communities of 
which they are members and they must set truth, authenticity and honesty against deceit, mere 
appearance and falsity. The result is that the collective destroys the individual. A particular literary 
and dramatic category employed by Norwid was that of “passing over in silence.” Suspended 
between the words, silence conveyed the proper dramatic message of his plays and expressed 
the so far inexpressible ideas and emotions. Thus, in the case of a poetic drama, it is not the word 
or the action, but rather the pause between the particular lines that turns out the most appealing 
and powerful. Passing over in silence was also a way for Norwid to activate the spectator or the 
reader, who were to decipher the encoded message. A significant place in Norwid’s dramas is given 
to the subject of love. Yet love is always seen by Norwid as having a deep moral and religious 
foundation, it is perceived as agape, transcending egoism and open to cooperation and empathy, to 
mutual service and sacrifice. So conceived of, love is an expression of freedom, which is also the 
case in Cleopatra and Ceasar. 

Dobrochna Ratajczakowa discusses the play He Left Home, written by Tadeusz Różewicz in 
1964, as the work which reveals transformation processes whose intensification we currently wit- 
ness both in theatre and in the society at large. As an act of deconstruction of traditional drama- 
turgy, the drama makes the spectator reflect on the boundaries between theatre and reality. The 
role of theatre has always been that of an intermediary between heaven and earth, which is 
expressed in the topos of theatrum mundi and in its many variations over the centuries. The ancient 
idea of the divine, which assumed the form of heavenly theatre where human-like gods were actors, 
was replaced by the image of God - the Creator and Spectator of the earthly spectacle. This was 
reflected in the relationship of God and theatre: his presence was spiritual, communicated through 
the moral code, duties, actions required by faith and expressed in the choice of the topic, the 
protagonists’ vicissitudes and even the spectacle’s spatial setting. The relationships between the- 
atre and life were more varied than those between God and theatre: in the classicist tradition, fiction 
and reality were kept separate, while in the anticlassicist trends communication between them was 
established. Theatre gave flesh to the strange entity called spectacle and thus made spectators 
reflect on the meaning of their existence and ask if, perhaps, it is also an illusion. With modernity, 
characterized by a clash between the artistic freedom of an individual and the spirit of law, the 
process of dismantling of the Old Order began; the process involved a change of the boundaries 
within which theatre had operated. The border between the stage and heaven was removed, Fate 
and God were replaced by the forces of history, the laws of biology (in particular the one of 
heredity), and the rules of social interaction. Although the border between the stage and the world 
became more important, realism and naturalism have paradoxically resulted in obscuring the 
difference between theatre and reality by considering the former a reflection of the latter. The 
separateness of the stage and the world was evident only in approaches focusing on pure art and 
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seeking to redefine the category of mimesis. This is what Różewicz does in his drama: it does not 
mirror the world but — to use the metaphor of M. H. Abrams - works as a lamp initiating the 
movement of thought against the background of darkness, and helps the spectator see properties 
and structures of reality earlier impossible to discern. He Left Home may seem a family drama of 
Ewa, Henryk, her husband, the one who left home, and their children. Actually, Różewicz devised 
the play as a model situation in which three acts of insight may occur: the acquisition of self- 
-knowledge by Ewa, the training or therapy she gave her husband, and an act of recognition by 
the spectator. The drama begins with a fragment of Ewa’s prayer, full of anguish caused by the 
absence of her husband. Although this absence is short and may seem “ordinary,” the woman 
experiences it as the loss of her identity and decomposition of the order in which she has lived, and 
responds with horror — the horror of nothingness, “unformed matter,” as M. Heidegger put it. She 
is forced to cross the threshold of the metaphysical and resorts to prayer to God. Alternately 
admitting and denying his existence, she asks him for her husband’s return and thus for the 
“restoration of her life: the family. Henryk comes back, yet having lost his memory, he is not aware 
of his presumed identity nor does he recognize his wife or children. Ewa, supported by her 
daughter, is determined to recreate her earlier world, to reintroduce Henryk to their everyday 
existence, to the former social structure, beginning with its most fundamental form, the language. 
The husband resists his family’s efforts to “force the soul into him,” wishing to use the opportunity 
to “start from the beginning.” The soul, however, is understood by the wife and the daughter as 
a system of beliefs and rules of everyday life. God and faith are ignored in the process of writing on 
the tabula rasa Henryk has become. Actually, God has again become unnecessary to Ewa, as long 
as her husband recovers the awareness of his social role. Once distorted, however, the previous 
order cannot be reinstated completely. Henryk apparently conforms to the society, yet the symp- 
toms of his maladaptation (for instance, in the form of symbolic vomits) continue to recur. Ró- 
zewicz’s drama, being an instance of theatre redefining the category of mimesis, does not create the 
fiction of reality, but questions the common representation of what the reality essentially is. As 
a lamp — and not as a mirror — it proves to be an instrument of metaphysical knowledge. Różewicz 
demonstrates the archetypal character of family and simultaneously its emptiness; he shows the 
fictional existence of a family limited to the everyday and to the material, as well as the need for 
family as something reaching towards the spiritual and the metaphysical. 

Zbigniew W. Solski observes that the Polish playwright Tadeusz Różewicz has employed 
references to the liturgy of the Holy Mass in his play Into the Sand... and he planned to do so in 
a play on the victim of tsarist repression Walerian Lukasiriski (a play Różewicz never wrote). The 
dramatic situation of Lukasiriski, for forty years confined to a small cell in which he could make but 
a couple of steps, could be compared to that of May in Samuel Beckett’s play Footfalls. On the 
other hand, one can point to the similarity between the prayer Lukasitiski, deprived of pastoral 
care, would say in his cell while walking to the Amidah, the central prayer in the Jewish liturgy, 
which one should recite silently in the standing position. The example of the Amidah confirms that 
even a small cell can provide a rational space with its complex and subtle structure which will 
enable contact with the transcendent. In his play Into the Sand... (involving the theme of the 
cruelties of war) Różewicz placed the scene presenting a Field Mass celebrated for a troop of 
the Polish Home Army. Thus the dramatist followed a long lasting Polish tradition: the prayer and 
the Eucharist always accompanied Polish people at the important moments of history. The origins 
of this tradition lay in the deep-rootedness of the Eucharist in individual and family life among the 
Polish people. Różewicz is of the opinion that in the modern model of state structure, shaped 
during the French revolution, the spiritual sphere of human life has been restricted to the limits of 
privacy. This situation leads to the atrophy of metaphysical attitudes which ultimately become 
superfluous and useless. However, despite the secularization trends the tradition of veneration for 
the Eucharist has been preserved among the Polish people. Yet this cult, though deeply present in 
daily life, has not been translated into literary themes by writers and dramatists who tend to avoid 
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the motif of the Eucharist in their works. The reason may be twofold. On the one hand, they 
demonstrate the conviction of the necessity of implementing the model of a secular society. On the 
other hand, they express a simultaneous fear of profaning the highest sacredness. In view of these 
conflicting attitudes, R6zewicz’s decision to incorporate quotes from the liturgy into the play Into 
the Sand..., which he intended as a re-introduction of the Absolute to Polish literature, was defi- 
nitely one of courage. In this way, the playwright manifested the belief that essentially art and the 
sacred are one and that it was only in the modern times that beauty was separated from the sacred. 
Yet the play Into the Sand..., although in the religious sense one of the deepest Polish plays written 
after the war, was practically rejected by Polish critics and by Polish audience. The reason was its 
largely superficial reception in which the play was seen as expressing blasphemy or depicting 
a profane ritual rather than as making a conscious reference to the landmarks from the past, 
namely, to the events that took place on Mount Moriah and in the Cenacle. 

Alina Merdas, RSCJ, explores the Biblical symbol of a rainbow as it is present in the poetry of 
Cyprian Norwid, called by John Paul II one of Christian Europe’s greatest poets and thinkers. 
Originally, the bow was set by God in the clouds after the waters of the Deluge had subsided, and 
Noah had offered a thanksgiving sacrifice. The bow served as a sign of covenant between God and 
the earth. Norwid’s works exhibit the Biblical vision of the world and the Biblical hierarchy of 
values, while the poetic language he used includes a vast number of images, symbols, metaphors, 
comparisons and key motifs that refer the reader to the Bible. Among them, the rainbow is given 
a special significance. According to the Bible, the rainbow is a symbol of God’s charity, multifar- 
ious in its manifestations, and as such it is employed by Norwid in his poem Rainbow. In his 
perception of history, which he saw as a process of man’s regaining his lost state of being a child 
of God, Norwid insisted that one should seek the factors in culture that can become a new bow of 
covenant and thus make the reconciliation between the human world and the world of God 
feasible. 

The succeeding section is entitled Theatre and the Goodness of the Person. 

Andrzej Stoff addresses the issue of the meaning and role of theatre: Should theatre be art for 
art’s sake or should it serve the human person? The author considers the problem as particularly 
important since contemporary cultural transformations, the tendency to question the sense of 
culture itself among them, have reached deeply into the very essence of theatre, which lies in 
establishing and multiplying personal relationships. This personal aspect of theatre is weakened by 
absolutization of the technical and by the abandonment of the connection between theatre and 
literature. The technical aspect of theatre is understood broadly, as consequences of the spectacle 
being rooted not only in the spiritual, but also in the material world, and includes both the physical 
facilities with all the involved technology and stage techniques supporting actors’ mastery of their 
bodies. When theatre focuses on experimenting with its own conventions and on testing its own 
capacities, it loses the correct hierarchy of goals and means. This results from the fact that the 
rhythm of technology is faster than the rhythm of culture. The former values speed and efficiency, 
the qualities of a machine, which is not accidentally an emblem of avant-garde theatre movements. 
An exaggerated emphasis on the technical aspect undermines the role of the word and drama, 
which is the source of meaning in theatre and of its relevance for human life. The drama, being 
a verbal proposal of the spectacle, is an artistically complete whole created in other conditions than 
the spectacle. In the case of the drama, the dramatist offers his or her individual understanding of 
the world and man, being free in expressing the personal truth (as well as responsible for it) to an 
extent never achieved by participants of a collective creative activity, even by the director of the 
spectacle. Moreover, the director who alters the dramatic work to the point of destroying its 
identity violates the right of the spectator to access the vision of the world and man conveyed 
by the text. The most radical distortion of the form and function of theatre is introduced by 
usurpation of the spiritual leadership. The attempts to transform theatre into a lay religion, and 
the spectacle into a paraliturgical rite frequently refer to the ancient Greek theatre and to the 
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medieval drama with its mystery plays. Nowadays, reference to ancient theatre can only be 
a stylization, whereas mystery plays were clearly not conceived of as liturgy, but facilitated the 
experience of its emotional content. A majority of attempts to turn theatre into liturgy, and the 
actors into spiritual leaders for the spectators are opposed, or even hostile to Christianity. The 
changes in the role of theatre are strengthened by theatre criticism and theory which no longer play 
the role of the intermediary between the audience and the artists. Instead, critics and theorists 
support autonomization of the aesthetical and encourage cultural conformism. However fragmen- 
tary the presented diagnosis might seem, the fact is that the described tendencies have turned from 
a mere temptation into a sanctioned practice, and in the previous century assumed a particularly 
aggressive form. Therefore, objecting to what endangers the noblest role of theatre construed as an 
ally of man in understanding the world, himself and God should be seen as an obligation. 

Wojciech Kaczmarek observes that with the election of Cardinal Karol Wojtyła to the Holy 
See, his literary output readily became subject to literary analysis and criticism. However, the 
studies elaborated in the initial phase of the critical reception of his literary works failed to provide 
their exhaustive interpretation, since critics tended to analyze Wojtyta’s output within the scope of 
literature and theatre, and they confined themselves to establishing its relation with the aesthetic 
currents of the time. What the critics apparently overlooked was the fact that Wojtyta’s literary 
texts are much more related to his theological and philosophical investigations than to the then- 
-current literary life or theories of modern theatre. While in the literary sense one can certainly 
trace some influence of modernist and romantic approach to literature that affected Wojtyla’s 
poetry and dramas, it appears that his work on scenic texts, which he started in the 1930’s and 
continued throughout the 1950’s and 1960’s, coincided rather with the development of his philo- 
sophical and theological reflection on the human person. As a result, in Wojtyta’s output, one can 
grasp a carefully contrived and mature conception of the personalistic drama, complemented with 
his vision of the personalistic theatre. Wojtyta’s close relationship with Mieczystaw Kotlarczyk’s 
Rhapsodic Theatre explains in a way his preference for the theatre of the word and poetic scene. 
Yet the thesis on the inherently rhapsodic nature of Wojtyta’s literary works needs to be modified 
in order to bring to light their originality, which consists precisely in the author’s endeavor to 
transcend the rhapsodic convention. According to Wojtyła, the principal role of the theatre of the 
word, understood as the biblical Word that became flesh, is to enable the relation between man- 
-person and personal God. Such a concept of theatre can be described as personalistic, since it 
incorporates both the idea of the theatre of poetic word, worked out by the followers of Ktolarczyk, 
and the personalistic reflection on the human person in his or her relation to God, as it emerges 
from Wojtyta’s philosophical and theological writings. Thus the centre of Wojtyta’s personalistic 
theatre is constituted by the human person, construed as a medium that enables a deep recognition 
of the entire reality. The realization of this conception is clearly visible in the play Our God’s 
Brother. To Wojtyta, its main protagonist, Brother Albert (in the play: Adam), was not only 
a source of spiritual support, but also a paragon of someone who radically followed his vocation. 
And so, in the foreground of the play, there is reflection on man, on his vocation and role in the 
society, while these realities are always approached from the personalistic viewpoint. Wojtyła 
would hold that a scenic version of personalism must inevitably address the question of the human 
being’s relation to God, while the theatrical world would become to him a place where the human 
being seeking God is confronted with God’s plan to save him or her from the bondage of sin. The 
drama of the human condition consists in the inherent indecision as to whether one will accept 
one’s role, set by God the Creator in the theatre of the world. Indeed, one of the most important 
issues in modern study of the theatre is that of the relationship of the human being to the role he or 
she plays, both for him or herself and for the others. In Wojtyta’s plays, the description of human 
relations is made in the context of Christian anthropology. He holds that humanity as such tran- 
scends history and that this truth can be grasped through the human fact and experience of man. In 
the case of the play Our God’s Brother, participation in the fact of Adam’s humanity is possible 
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insofar as one has managed to penetrate the multifarious reality in which the protagonist has 
participated himself. Therefore the main dramatic events in the play take place within the 
protagonist’s inner self, in the very essence of his being. It is in his inner self, an not in the outer 
reality, that the transformation of Adam takes place, consisting in his conversion, in the change of 
his nature in the image and likeness of God. The play describes the process in which the 
protagonist’s self matures to reach the fullness of humanity. It is another human being that turns 
out to be the key to grasping the reality. In his personal experience, Adam recognizes that a genuine 
relation to another human being is possible only on condition that the other is affirmed in his or her 
personal dignity, while remaining an independent self. 

Anna Kawalec discusses the relations obtaining between theatre and the human person, as 
well as those between the human person and the personal Absolute. The relations in question, 
however, are not established by way of reference to the metaphor of the theatre of the world, but 
rather by means of the tools provided by realistic metaphysics. Human persons express them- 
selves by means of personal signs, that is, among others, through cognitive and volitional acts, as 
well as through acts motivated by love and religion. The cognitive and volitional acts on the part 
of the performer and spectator involved in a performance can result in a pre-decisional act, that is 
in a theoretical judgment on one’s attitude to be adopted in a particular life situation. Such an act 
constitutes a peculiar “dress rehearsal” undertaken by the human person before actually taking 
a particular decision in life. The fact that human persons express themselves in theatre by means 
of personal (as well as material) signs makes it possible for theatre to be itself interpreted as 
a personal sign. In the light of the theory of participation and in the light of realistic metaphysics, 
formal causality, which the metaphor of the world as theatre usually refers to, among others, does 
not suffice to offer an ultimate explanation of the relationship between theatre, the human person 
and the personal Absolute. In the ultimate sense, the fact of the existence of theatre as an 
intentional being, which does not exist independently, has its efficient cause in the existence of 
human persons: of the performer and of the spectator, who, themselves contingent beings, de- 
mand the efficient cause, namely the Absolute that is the pure perfection of personal attributes. 
The discovery of this personalistic perspective of theatre, perceived as dependent, both in its 
existence and in its form, on its participants, and ultimately on the absolute Creator, is the 
mission of theatre. 

Dobrostaw Kot draws an outline of the philosophy of drama advanced by Fr. Józef Tischner, 
who construed it as a philosophy of man. According to Tischner, man himself is a person of the 
drama, who experiences his time, the Others around him and the land under his feet. The main 
goal of the philosophy of man in this conception is to grasp the deepest meaning of the word 
“drama.” The metaphor of drama, which Tischner used in order to describe the human fate, was 
by no means seen by him as external to man, neither did he employ it merely as a stylistic figure; 
instead, he perceived it as stemming from the reality itself. Thus, thought Tischner, both theatre 
and drama as such are conditioned by the fact that man himself is a person of the drama, while 
the philosophy of drama cannot be situated outside the drama itself. Moreover, pursuing the 
philosophy of drama is necessarily part of the drama. Tischner was convinced that in our times 
philosophy is not born from amazement or doubt, but rather from anguish. Thus philosophical 
reflection does not provide merely an intellectual challenge, but above all a moral one. The three 
categories indispensable for a drama to arise are: time, Others and the stage. Time, which is the 
substance of drama, consists in constant movement, in changeability and dynamism that mark 
a meeting with the Other. Therefore one can see in Tischner’s philosophy of drama an attempt at 
a dynamic description of the human existence as immersed in time and marked by historicity. In 
perceiving time as dramatic (as it is the stage of what happens between humans) Tischner was 
close to Buber, Husserl, Heidegger and Lévinas, while his concept of dramatic time enabled 
shifting the emphasis from individuals onto relations. He held that man relates to the world 
and to other humans through twofold openness: In building his home, getting the bread to live 
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on, in finding God and in gaining the awareness that he will be buried in the land on which he 
lives, he demonstrates his intentional openness to the stage which he in this way appropriates. 
This openness to the stage is complemented by his dialogical openness to the meeting with the 
Other, which involves transcending the language of the stage. Yet the Other, in order to appear 
on the stage not as its element, but as a person of the drama, must make a claim, reveal his Face, 
the truth about himself, his predicament. At this point Tischner refers to the ancient Greek 
concept of the mask. In the Greek tragedy the mask did not cover the face, but revealed it: by 
covering what is merely accidental and insignificant about it, it uncovered the unchangeable 
essence of man, the truth about the person which would otherwise stay hidden. Tischner adds 
that ultimately it is only through the prism of the drama of the temptation and the fall that the 
truth about the dramatic condition of the human being can be grasped. In the drama, the truth 
about the human person depends on his or her response to being approached by the Other. 
Therefore persons of the drama must be free so that, through their response, they could learn the 
truth about themselves. In Tischner’s philosophy of drama, the tension between the mask and the 
person is of crucial importance. Yet according to Tischner, as opposed to what Heidegger would 
hold, the values are inherently present in the meeting with the Other, the horizon of such an 
encounter being one of agathology. The meeting with the Other cannot take place outside the 
horizon of good and evil, and its background is constituted by values: the more similar the 
particular individuals’ hierarchies of values and the greater their readiness to assimilate the 
hierarchy of the Other’s values, the easier their meeting will be. An encounter with the Other 
takes place on the stage of the world, epitomized by the land. The land is a hope generating 
promise, a gift given by means of intentional acts, and mediated by dialogue. Thus the land can 
also be seen as punishment, as denied land, if the human person does not feel at home in the 
world. As a result of his estrangement from the world man considers himself an intruder in it, 
unable to find an escape from his predicament. Then his desire of the land and of riches starts, 
and he wants to confirm his right to them. Reciprocity is replaced by hostility, avenge and 
violence, while work becomes ordeal and servitude. Yet man’s fundamental decision always takes 
place within the context of religious drama. The drama in which God participates is probably the 
only genuine one, of which any other is merely a part. Tischner’s project of the philosophy of 
drama remains unfinished and opens new fields of “dramatic thinking” to be developed by his 
successors. 

The succeeding section, “A Rhapsodist of the Perennial Word,” the quotation 
coming from Card. Franciszek Macharski’s address to Pope John Paul II, is concerned with the 
significance of theatre in the life of Karol Wojtyła and with the critical appreciation of his 
literary works, including the Roman Triptych, which he wrote during his pontificate as Pope 
John Paul II. 

Jacek Popiel draws on the monograph O Teatrze Rapsodycznym [On the Rhapsodic Theatre], 
published on the 60th anniversary of the foundation of the Rhapsodic Theatre, in order to present 
an outline of Karol Wojtyta’s spiritual friendship with his teacher and artistic mentor Mieczysław 
Kotlarczyk, who introduced him to the principles of acting and to the concept of the Rhapsodic 
Theatre. Apart from some theoretical articles by Wojtyła and Kotlarczyk, the monograph includes 
a number of letters Wojtyta wrote to Kotlarczyk (unfortunately, Kotlarczyk’s letters to Wojtyla 
have not been preserved). The monograph in question enables a reconstruction of this unusual 
artistic friendship and of its implications for Wojtyta’s outlook on the role of art in the Christian 
worldview, on the mission of art and the artist. The gathered material demonstrates that it is utterly 
impossible to embrace Karol Wojtyta’s personality without exploring the part of his biography that 
involves his intellectual and spiritual contact with Kotlarczyk and the Rhapsodic Theatre. 
Wojtyta’s friendship with Kotlarczyk, which started already in Wadowice, was interrupted by 
the outburst of the second world war in 1939, then continued in their letters, and later in Cracow, 
where both of them lived at the time of the Nazi occupation of Poland. The two men would hold 
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long conversations on the theatre, literature and philosophy, and in their reflections the world of 
art and the spiritual world fused with each other. Wojtyta’s letters to Kotlarczyk render the drama 
of the period of the second world war in Poland. They also show that, to Wojtyta, survival in the 
face of the horrors of war was determined by the belief in the power of art. Himself a poet, he 
would often ponder the question of the best form of poetic expression and analyze the condition of 
the Polish theatre. Since October 1939, Wojtyła would meet his friends in order to read great Polish 
literature together and even to rehearse particular scenes from the great repertoire of the Polish 
theatre. To Wojtyta, reflection on the significance of art was part of his pursuit of the sense of life 
and of the way to follow, both for himself and for the Polish nation, at the time enslaved by the 
German occupants. During the war, the Rhapsodic Theatre, directed by Kotlarczyk, worked on 
eleven plays, and managed to successfully stage seven of them. The Rhapsodic Theatre was a form 
of clandestine protest against the Nazi occupation of Poland. The members of the group perceived 
the mission of the theatre as spiritual liberation, and so Wojtyta would seek much more in a work of 
art than merely realistic truth or entertainment. He was rather interested in art as reaching “ahead 
and above,” as the companion of religion and leader on the way towards God, the Infinite. The 
horizon of art was metaphysics, he held, and saw the theatre as a way of knowing the Truth. In one 
of his theatrical reviews he summarized the main presumptions of the Rhapsodic Theatre: The 
word is the most important material for the theatre, which results from the primacy of the idea (the 
problem) over the plot and accounts for the economy with extra-verbal means of expression. In 
consequence, non-stage literary works (epical and lyrical pieces) are treated as the fundamental 
theatrical material. According to Wojtyta, the word is the bearer of the dramatic aspect of human 
thought and of the thinking process itself. “Genuine” theatre must constantly attempt to grasp the 
essence of the moral struggle, and thus address the basic problems of human existence, as well as 
the problems of the nation and Christianity. 

Krzysztof Dybciak discusses the developments and main trends in Polish literary criticism 
dealing with the literary output of Karol Wojtyta and Pope John Paul II (including his poetry and 
dramatic works), and appraises the main monographs on the theme. 

Tadeusz Malak describes the development of Wojtyta’s personality and vocation in parallel 
with the history of the Rhapsodic Theatre, from the emergence of its idea during the second world 
war to its ultimate closure by the State authorities in 1967. The author’s point of reference is 
Wojtyla’s friendship with Mieczystaw Kotlarczyk, founder of the Theatre. Their friendship was 
documented in the volume, published by Ludwik Solski State Academy of Theatre in Kraków and 
co-edited by the author, which included among others Kotlarczyk’s programmatic writings, 
Wojtyta’s press articles on the Theatre, and his letters to the friend. The vision of the theatre of 
the pure word, the Rhapsodic Theatre, which matured in the war Cracow, is one that addresses the 
basic problems of the existence of a person, nation and of faith. The Rhapsodic Theatre aims to 
transform the world and to educate man by making him good, honest and righteous. Thus art is 
understood in this vision as a companion to religion and a guide on the way towards God. The 
means to the goal is the word considered not as a mere commentary on events, but as the vehicle 
for ideas. Therefore the word should prevail over gesture, and thought over action. The develop- 
ment of the Rhapsodic Theatre is the background for the evolution of Wojtyta’s understanding of 
himself and his vocation: from an actor, whose skill and scenic personality Kotlarczyk considered as 
the apex of rhapsodic perfection, into a priest. Wojtyta also wrote his own plays which, although 
exactly in the rhapsodic spirit, were never staged by the Theatre. One of them, Brother of Our God, 
based on the life of Adam Chmielowski, a painter who abandoned his art to serve the poor, was 
especially important as it helped Wojtyła to leave theatre and begin his formation for priesthood. 
However, the decision of entering seminary did not end Wojtyta’s relationship with Kotlarczyk. As 
a priest, and later as a bishop, Wojtyta continued to support the Rhapsodic Theatre especially in 
the difficult period before its closure. However, his efforts to protect the Theatre did not bring 
results, nor was Mieczystaw Kotlarczyk ever able to revive it before his death in 1978. On the other 
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hand — claims the author - Wojtyła as Pope John Paul II not only fulfilled the vision of the 
Rhapsodic Theatre but also surpassed it in a mystical way. 

Jerzy Ciechowicz presents an essay on the shaping of the theatrical inspiration in the life and 
literary output of Karol Wojtyła, as well as in the pontificate of Pope John Paul II. Theatre was of 
deep significance to Wojtyta, who was himself a theatrical spectator, a reciter, an actor, a director, 
a dramatist and a theatrical critic. During his last pilgrimage to Wadowice, on June 16, 1999, the 
Holy Father spoke at length about theatre, which he mentioned among his main interests and 
occupations, and even recited loudly the opening verses of Sophocles’ drama Antigone. Political 
writer Timothy Garton Ash called John Paul II the greatest political actor of our time. Indeed, 
the late Pope had an extraordinary ability to speak to a crowd of a million people so that each 
and every one felt he was talking to them individually. The unusual biography of John Paul II 
started in Wadowice, where he began acting already as a teenager on the school, town and parish 
stages. It was also in Wadowice that he met his future mentor and friend Mieczystaw Kotlarczyk, 
with whom he would subsequently cooperate in Cracow. At the time of the war, Wojtyła appea- 
red in a number of plays staged by the clandestine Rhapsodic Theatre that would give perfor- 
mances in private homes. The actors recited extracts from Polish literature of the periods of 
Romanticism and Neoromanticism. It was during one of the rehearsals that Wojtyła told his 
fellow rhapsodic actors about his decision to enter the clandestine seminary of the Cracow 
Archdiocese. Since that time his connections with the Rhapsodic Theatre were weakened. Si- 
multaneously he continued work on his dramas: David (1939), Jeremiah (1940), Job (1940), 
Brother of Our God (1945-1950), The Jeweller’s Shop (1960) and Radiation of the Fatherhood 
(1964). The Jeweller’s Shop has been called a typical rhapsodic play, and the Rhapsodic Theatre is 
said to have provided the methodological roots for Wojtyta’s poems and dramas, in particular the 
principle of building the dramatis personae on ideas. As a dramatist, Wojtyta would abandon the 
prophetic and nationalistic Romanticism for the sake of the social and existential one. The 
rhapsodic style of Wojtyta’s works lies primarily in his adoption of a broad formula of the poetic 
drama which includes also the drama of the human self, conveyed above all by the word that 
reflects the psychological space. Adam, the protagonist of Wojtyta’s last three dramas, who 
symbolizes any and every man, gradually matures to accept his human destiny. Wojtyla was 
not only a dramatist, but also a theatrical critic who would declare his theatrical outlook in the 
reviews he published. He considered the word as the source of theatre and his particular “rhap- 
sodic intellectualism” rested on the idea to be conveyed, disregarding the element of fiction. In 
Wojtyta’s dramas, the plot arises merely on the margin of the problem, at most as its illustration. 
The central significance in this type of theatre belongs to the “problem,” as opposed to the events 
or the scenic action. This new formula allowed including great literature, poetry and epic within 
the scope of drama. An important mark of the rhapsodic language is the “suspension” of the 
actor between the person and the word. The rhapsodic actor “plays” the problem, never fully 
identifying with the character in his part. 

The following section is entitled Theatrical Crevice of the Sacred and it is devoted 
to the Scena Plastyczna KUL (Visual Theatre of the Catholic University of Lublin). 

In the opening text the authors write about the cooperation between Leszek Madzik, foun- 
der (in 1969) and director of the Scena Plastyczna KUL and the John Paul II Institute at the 
Catholic University of Lublin. 

Wojciech Skrodzki presents an essay on the artistic achievements of Leszek Madzik. Madzik, 
who is also stage designer and master of lightning, has spread his creativity between two poles: the 
one of theatre and the one of visual and plastic arts, including the art of lightning. Unlike theatres 
of absurd, the avant-garde theatre advanced by Madzik, although resting on silence, has assumed 
a deeply metaphysical, even religious sense, and as such bears and expresses significant meanings. 
In Madzik’s stage productions, the human condition and human fate are shown in their full spiritual 
and corporal dimensions, including a vision of salvation. His performances are impressed with the 
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stamp of death and include philosophical allusions to the existential condition of the human being. 
However, in the case of Madzik’s art, it is the Christian values, which refer the human being to 
God, that set the measure of all the creative tension. One can say that Madzik’s vision of a wordless 
theatre consists in a stage adaptation of Wittgenstein’s adage: “Whereof one cannot speak, thereof 
one should remain silent.” In this approach, art is seen as an area of silence where the possibility of 
philosophical discourse has been exhausted and where the space opens up for existential crying. 
Existential pain is thus articulated by means of special extra-discursive means prompted by the 
creative intuition. The human being is presented in the fullness of his humanity which embraces 
also a metaphysical dimension. In his stage productions, Madzik thinks in terms of particular visual 
images to which he subordinates the other constituent parts of the performance. Although the 
dominating role belongs undoubtedly to the visual effects, they are invariably accompanied by 
music which also fulfills an important function in the expression of the semantic layer of the 
spectacle. Music conveys the meanings rather than provides a commentary on the sense of the 
particular sequences of the performance. Thus, in Madzik’s theatre, music assumes the role of the 
word, which, as such, has been completely rejected. The Scena Plastyczna is unique in the world of 
art, both in its artistic forms and in the layer of the meanings it conveys. Some of Madzik’s earlier 
stage productions may have had implied political meanings (e.g. Icarus, 1974, or Pall, 1997 ), others 
openly demonstrate a religious dimension (e.g. Supper, 1972) and various inspirations, such as 
Spanish mysticism (Pall, 1997). Yet the persona of this theatre is invariably the human being who 
experiences the drama of love, faith, holiness, awe, death or dying, the sense of being finite and of 
suffering; the human being stretched between the silent acceptance of his human experiences and 
the violent expression of his existential cry. The actor in Madzik’s theatre remains a nameless, 
anonymous component part of the set-design, a prop written into the scenic situation itself. 

The section concludes with a review by Miguel-Pedrio Quadrio of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
adapted and staged by A. Kowalski, with the stage design by L. Madzik. The world premiere of the 
performance took place at the National Theatre in Lisbon on 4 June 2007. 

In the succeeding section, In the Theatre of Life, Fr. Jerzy Szymik presents his poems 
on God and man. 

In the standing column Thinking about the Fatherland... Anna Karoni-Ostrowska 
talks to Maja Komorowska, renowned Polish theatre and film actress, about her commitment to 
solidarity with the persecuted during the years of the communist oppression in Poland, in particular 
during the period of martial law, when she was involved in various forms of public service, for 
instance, the charity work for the internees and their families, staging plays in churches and the 
boycott of the public media. 

The section Notes and Reviews includes Joanna Michalczuk’s reviews of Kazmierz 
Braun’s Sztuki o Polakach [Plays about the Poles] and Jan Kott’s Kadysz. Strony o Tadeuszu 
Kantorze [Kaddish. The Pages on Tadeusz Kantor], as well as Anna M. Piechéwka’s review of 
J. Limon’s Piąty wymiar teatru [The Fifth Dimension of Theatre], Anna Kawalec’s critical appre- 
ciation of Wojciech Kaczmarek’s Od kontestacji do relacji. Cztowiek wobec Boga w dramacie 
Mtodej Polski [From Contestation to Negation. The Human Being Facing God, as seen in the 
Polish Modernist Drama], Anna Podstawka’s reflections on Dariusz Kositiski’s Polski teatr prze- 
miany [Polish Theatre of Change] and Radostaw Krajewski’s discussion of Robert Spaemann’s 
Granice. O etycznym wymiarze dziatania [The Borders. On the Ethical Dimension of Human 
Action]. 

The section concludes with the Proposals of the Ethos. 

The section devoted to Reports includes Mirostawa Chuda’s report on a conference “Two 
Theatres - Two Worlds,” held at the Jagiellonian University in Cracow; Patrycja Mikulska’s report 
on an exhibition of photography by Ryszard Kapusciriski organized by the Art Gallery of the 
Visual Theatre of the Catholic University of Lublin, and Agnieszka Lekka-Kowalik’s report on 
the 9th International Symposium on Metaphysics in the series “Tasks of Modern Metaphysics.” 
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The section Through the Prism of the Ethos includes a feuilleton by Wojciech 
Chudy on the dominance of looks in modern culture. 


The section of Bibliography contains a bibliography of John Paul II’s addresses on artists, 
art and culture. 


The volume concludes with Notes about the Authors. 
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